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It did not recommend, or dream of recommend-
ing, a scheme of disestablishment. A disestablished
Church must necessarily depend upon the endow-
ments of the faithful, and in a Catholic and orthodox
country such endowments would be generous and
perennial. It would be a labour of Sisyphus to attempt
to weaken a body which could draw from a bottomless
reservoir of treasure : and it was the distinct aim
of the Constituent Assembly to weaken the Catholic
Church. No other organized body in the State was
based upon principles so antagonistic to the. Revolution,
or had so large an interest in defending the established
order against them. The Church claimed a monopoly
of the truth, protested against the toleration which
had been recently given to the Protestants, and sided
with the cause of the vested interests. Such a body
could not be allowed to enjoy liberty. The interests
of the Revolution demanded that it should be the
hireling of the State, that instead of being rich it
should be poor, that instead of rioting on endowments
it should starve on salaries, that its ancient chapters
should be abolished, its wealthy monasteries dissolved,
and that its ministers should exchange the dignified
security of royal or territorial patronage for the votes
of a popular constituency. The old religious monopoly
was broken down and could never again be mended.
The Constitution of 1791 stated that in the eye of
the law marriage was simply a civil contract.

The eye of the law was no longer the eye of the
Church. The civil and religious elements in marriage
were declared, not for the first time to be theoretically
distinct, but for the first time to be practically separable.
To the Church belonged the sacrament; to the State
a contract which could be made without the inter-